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When I first went to see John Baird he was working in an attic laboratory in Frith Street, Soho. He told me that as a boy he had always thought, by a simple logical process, that if people could talk along wires there was no reason why they should not also see. Then radio came, dispensing with the wires, and the idea of television was born. There had, of course, been many other pioneers in this field. Descriptions of rudimentary apparatus for transmitting pictures over wires began to be published in 1875. Selenium, the light sensitive properties of which suggested the possibility of transforming light into electric currents, had been known since 1817. Personally I give the most marks for ingenuity to the German-Pole Nipkow who invented a "scanning disc," making it possible to slice up the picture to be transmitted into thirty manageable strips. The Nipkow disc formed an essential part of Baird's apparatus. When the strips, or slices, were reassembled rapidly at the receiving end, the phenomenon known as persistence of vision made them appear to the human eye as a complete, moving picture. So that, in a sense, television is merely a conjuring trick and the person who says "I don't believe it" is justified. Nowadays, by the way, it is not thirty lines but 405, which, tracing rapidly across the screen, perfect the illusion.
Baird went to Glasgow University, pottering about with television occasionally and exasperating his parents by cluttering up the kitchen with his selenium cell experiments. He studied engineering, and on going down from the university invented and sold a patent undersock and shoe cleaner. He had to give up this business (which I gather was not particularly profitable) when he fell ill in 1923. Using up his small capital, he went to recuperate at Hastings, and, like the true artist who will starve rather than work at anything but his art, slaved away for three years trying to make his apparatus work. He lived by eking out his modest capital, and frequently sat up all night wrestling with the great problem which now obssessed his mind and his whole life to the exclusion of everything else.
His final machine cost about 7s 6d, being made of a circle of cardboard cut from a hat-box, sixteen bull's-eye lenses